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ane PO CISNISC MELE GE 
Satire’s my we apon ; but I’m too disereety 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet; 

J only wear it in a land of Hectors, , 

Thieves, sypercargoes, sharpers, and ‘dtreetors:~Porr. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ENGLISH AGENTS OF THE 
HOLY ALLIANCE. 


———— 
of CONVICTION OF MR HUNT. 

The ‘ snake” that was “ scotched,” but ‘ not killed,” 
has contrived to use its poisonous fangs again. The Bridge- 
street Gang is not quite defunct ;—at least, its worthy sc- 
cretary, Murray, is alive; and, by the blessings of an eX=, 
cellent tribunal and a loyal jury, he has achieved another 
triumph. Mr. John Hunt, the publisher of the Liberad, has 
been convicted of the publication of a libel upon ‘the memory 
of the Zate King! ’ It is no longer true, that * dead peers 
rank with commoners.” We must learn to respect the vices 
of Kings in their graves. Weremember to have laughed 
most heartily at being ourselves indicted for libels on the 
memory of King William and King John. But Sir S. 
Shepherd, when Attorney-General, had some sense of shame, 
and ran away from his indictment on these points. Ty- 
ranny, however, has made some strides since that period. 
The foly Alliance has been established; and a secret board 


of well-wishers to the holy allies in England ; of which the 
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Bridge-street Gang was the offspring, and Murray its con- 
temptible tool. Of the Judge we shall say nothing more, 
than that, on this occasion, as on every other act of his 
political life, it is onr pride to hold his doctrines in opposition, 
and to proclaim them unsuitable toa free state. Of the jury 
we shall say nothing, but that we pity the intellect that 
could arrive at such a verdict. Twelve men make only the 
semblance of a jury, when they are either incompetent or 
unwilling to do their duty. Yet the trial by jary is an ex- 
cellent principle, and we must bear with its errors out of 
Tespect to its excellencies. 

In another portion of this number we have given a report 
of the trial. It is important on a variety of accounts.— 
First, for the curiosity of the matter; for we do not believe 
that such an accusation could have been successfully made 
in any despotic country upon the continent. It is a new fea- 
ture in our abominable law of libel, which renders it ten 
times more abominable than it was before. It extends the 
power of the persecution of the Press to <n indefinite de- 
gree, particularly in Westminster, where such Juries can be 
found. Secondly, because it indicates a ministerial alliance 
with the Bridge-street Gang. It is a cunning trick, to dele- 
gate such shameful business to parties that have neither 
shame nor responsibility. Mr. Hunt says it is vexatious to 
have beeo defeated by such an enemy as Murray. Let him 
take comfort. ‘He has fallen by no such hands. He is the 
victim of far greater -—~- ! The murder of Riego, and 
the persecution of the Liberal, were the work of the same 
spirit; and Murray is only the tool in England, as the hang- 
man was the tool in Spain. All these things are managed. 
This “ trial,” as it will be called, may be taken as a test 
of the ministerial feelings, with regard to the progress 
of despotism on the continent, and its threatened introduc- 
tion in the new world. We give them no credit for any vir- 
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fuous oppesi'ion to any project of the continental despots; 
and we are apprehensive that, in their dread of the princi- 
ples of true government, they will wink at the sacrifice of 
any interest. There is not public spirit enough in the faction 
that plays with us, to realize the American dream of an 
ance between this country and the United Siates, in defence 
of South American freedom. America has no rotten bo- 
roughs to keep our abuses in countenance. She! Has no: 
‘‘ dignity” to maintain at the price of sorrow to the millions. 
And we have dependencies to which the Trans-Atlantic States 
might give some practicable lessons of liberty, inthe mere 
contrast of their happiness with the misery of such placesas 
Ireland. While this continues: to be the case, an English 
Minister must hate the principles of freedom, wherever they 
may spring up; andif he cannot put them. down himself, 
he will rejoice when others attempt it, and wish them success, 

Thus, while France is adding Spain to her empire, the Eng- 
glish Ministry is winking at the prosecution of Mr. John 
Hunt; and-while the Duke d'Angouleme is destroying the 
active patriots of Spain, the courts are condemning the li- 
berals of England. This is the only warfare in which the Bo-' 
rough faction dare engage; but in this they are omnipotent ;' 
thanks to the folly of one half of the community, and the 
wickedness of the other. We had thought that our juries 
were growing more enlightened, and that prosecution would 
not be synonimous with conviction in the metropolis; or 
in the city, which boasts that it returns two liberal and 
independent members of parliament; but the perfection of 
the Special Jury list, and the complaisant disposition of the 
tales-men, accommodate these matters in the old way; and 
the means of amendment, entirely overlooked by the pub- 
lic, are placed out of the reach of the suffering parties. 

We have-not space for any further comment; but we can- 
not conclude without remarking, that such prosecutions 
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might be easily put an end to, if all those who are exposed 
to them would act honestly. The moment the verdict against 
Mr. Hunt was recorded, if every publisher in London had 
put “The Liberal” in his window, and sold it in contemp* 
of the imagined prohibition, the verdict would have dropped 
dead-born to the ground. This is the only way of conquer- 


ing despotism, and those who dare not meet it, ought to be 
its slaves. 




















LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze 
até Japan.“ 


ear gare—— 
HARMONY AT COURT—EQUALITY OF ROSSINI AND GEORGE 
es ‘THE FOURTH AS MUSICIANS. 
— ee 


Respected Friend, | 

I have now news that will make thee smile. No decounts 
of massacres, or imprisonments, as heretofore. I have 
before told thee that the mighty ministers of this degraded 
land have become.all smiles, and blandishments, and graces ; 
and I have now io tell thee that even royalty itself, since the 
restoration of the Kings of Spain and Portugal to a despotic 
authority, has become harmonized with the pacific aspect of 
the times; and condescends to put off that awful majesti, 
which appertains to the royal character. 

There is 4 foreigner in this country called Rossini; an 
é€minent musician, who has been engaged professionally at 
the Opera House. The King of this country is reported to 
be very fond of music; and that he would have been no 
mean performer himself, if he had not been born to be the 
father of so many millions of people. This passton for music 


obtained an invitation for Rossini; and the accounts of his 
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visit, with the comments thereon, are mightily amusing. The 





first L laid my hands on stood thus :— 


‘Tne Kine ano tHE Fippter.—Certain audacious 
persons, who furnish what is called the court circular, have 
dared toafirm that his majesty surg a duct with some Italian 
fellow who is lately come over here to conduct theopera. We 
are astonished and disgusted at the insolence, the public 
indecency of this Tepresentation. —The Majesty of England, 
the sovereign of the British empire, condescend to stand cheek 
by jowl, opening his throat and warbling with a mean plebian, 
the subject too of another state, in the presence of a host of 
professional fiddlers and singers | that voice which gives laws 
to nations, and should only be heard in public, pronouncing 
sentiments of: gravity and importance, befitting his exalted 
station, attuning itself in unison with the tones of an itinerant 
minstrel, who gets his bread by singing and fiddling, and 
striving to gain the applause of a mean and mercenary band 
that surround him? We will not for a moment credit the 
degrading account.—What, a fellow of this description ad- 
mitted to such familiarities with the sovereign of the empire, 
when one of the most meritorious of his own subjects, a dis- 
coverer of the most useful inventions, or a man who had 
wasted his life, shed his blood, and consumed his fortune in 
the.service of his King, would find it a matter of total im- 
possibility to obtain an interview, or even the smallest degree 
ef patronage and remuneration! No, no, this court circular 
must be a court le.’ 


This is comic raving, indeed. Now I wish that Kings 
would never find out any more dangerous methods of 
amusing themselves, than keeping company with fiddlers, and 
singing duets. The whole host of musicians had better sur- 
round the Majesty of England, than the little squad, of 
which Lord Elden is the noble head. More mischief the 
fiddlers could not do—more want of political talent they 
could not shew—more negligence of the interests of the na- 
tion they could not exhibit, not if the foreigner were only a 
player of the base viol; the war secretary a kettle drum 
beater; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer a squeaker of 
demi-quavers, and semi-quavers. Nor do I like this abuse of 


Rossin: ;—he isacleyer manin his way ; and perhaps more 
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important amongst fiddlers, than the Monarch of Great 
Britain amongst Kings, if the votes of the parties were to 
be admitted; and as to the degradation, I own I see none in 





the matter. That meritorious natives cannot obtain such 
distinctions, is nothing to the purpose. It is the fault of the 
natives not to insist upon due respect, and not the fault of 
ihe foreigner, who feels that he is worth as much to the world 
as any potentate, and mukes them all own it too, as will be 
seen by the following extract :— 


‘‘ Rossini, the composer, is at present the great object of cu- 
riosity and attraction in the fashionable circles. Nothing, 
however, has been thought more striking in him by those dis- 
tinguished persons to whom he has been introduced, than the 
manly frankness and ease of his deportment, when in the 
presence of superior rank, contrasted with that servility which 
3s characteristic with the subjects of a despotic government, 
and which has been so frequently remarked in the demeanour 
of eminent foreigners when on a visit to this country. Haydn, 
the greatest musician of his age, was a striking instance of 
this. It was during his late visit to the Pavilion at Brighton 
that Rossini maintained perhaps more peculiarly that tone 
which is inseparable from good society, and which denotes 
perfect equality with the circle in which we are now moving. 
Some officious friends (of the composer we mean) were so 
‘struck with his manner, as to advise him, at least in the pre- 
sence of Royalty, to descend from an elevation which, in 
that instance, appeared to them to border on indecorum. 
Rossini is said to have answered this sapient counsel by re- 
marking, that whatever his real pretensions, he had been in- 
yvited to England in the character of a man of genius, as he 
had been to half the Courts of Europe, and that he held that 
character to be on a par with Kings and Emperors. His in- 
tercourse, too, with Royalty, had been so frequent, that it 
was in such society he felt, and could not help showing, that 
he was perfectly at his ease. The King, greatly to his cre- 
dit, appears to have entertained none of these notions, but 
to have treated the composer with the freedom of an equal. 
Rossini, at the King’s challenge, sang a duet with him, and 
the whole of the intercourse was on the same familiar footing. 
Rossini speaks highly of His Majesty’s judgment in music, 
and is, we belicve, even on this point, no courtier.” 


The foreigner, at any rate, was not degraded here. He 
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maintained his character as a man, as well as that of a man 
of genius; and his independent spirit demands approbation, 
whatever may be his talents. He has been in half the Courts 
of Europe; and he finds that no King is his superior. They 
are all smatterers in music, I believe, exuept Louis of Frauc 

who thinks no music so sweet as the screaming of the pig, 
which is tobe whipped to death before it is cooked for hig 
dinner. But Rossini, on the subject in which he excels, 
finds them to be but smatterers; and he is as much at his 
ease amongst Kings, as amongst fiddlers, because to him a 
fiddler is as important as a King, and even more important, 
if it be but a good fiddler. He does not admit of their su- 
perior rank. He thinks himself as great as any of them.— 
He feels that he dues them an honour by visiting them; and, 
truly, if they do not pay him well, it is a great sacrifice of 
time, for what can he dearn of them? The toad-eaters and 
lick-spittles, for which this island.is now so famous, wanted 
him to cringe as they did; but he was too proud, too honest, 
and too wise to do this; and the “ most perfect gentleman 
‘‘ in Europe,” whose graciousness wins all female hearts, and 
whose dignity awes all the native-born blockheads of his doe 
minions, found an Italian musician perfectly at ease im his 
company, and allowed himself, very properly, to be treated 
as an equal. The vain glorious spirit of these islanders has 
been taught an important lesson by this Italian. The ‘‘ great 
‘‘ Captain of the age,” the “mighty Duke of Wellington,” 
is contented to be a vadet in the chambers of royalty; but 
the * fiddler” will not enter the precincts of the palace but 
as an equal! Well done, Fiddler! By the beard of my fa- 
ther, thou art a fellow of the right stamp. . There is manly 
mettle in thee; and I will applaud thee while I have breath. 
A fine contrast, in the hands of Cruikshanks, would be the 
introduction of Mr. Canning to kiss hands on his late ap- 
pointment, and the visit of Rossini to Majesty upon equag 
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terms. Another account says, that the King wished for a 
second specimen of his powers; but that the musician re- 
plied—‘* No; we will. reserve it for another occasion. We 
**have had music enough for to-night.” Thou perceivest, 
my friend, that he means to be upon very friendly terms 
with the King. He will call and sing with him at his de- 
sure! but he will not be commanded. Bravo! Rossini, say 
I. If the palace doors are not shut in his face, who knows 
but we may have the next King’s Speech set to music, and 
“‘gung in dulcet strains to wondering ears.” I must not, 
however, anticipate too much, nor venture too far. 





Thy friend and well wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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‘THE GAME LAWS! 
—— 

These degrading and destructive nuisances are becoming 
hourly more misehievous ; and the consequences resulting 
from them daily more terrible to the well-being of society. 
Better that there were no came—better that the things called 
hares, partridges, and pheasants, were ‘totally unknown, rj 
than that human hfe should be put'in constant jeopardy upon 
their'account. - It is really surprising that the people do not, 
with a simultaneous impulse, destroy all the game by poison, 
or:whatever other means lie within their reach, if the legis- 

Jature will not do them the Common justice of repealing laws 
which hold the life of a hare, and the life of a man at the same 
prices The Edinburgh Review very justly said, the Game 
Laws ought to be entirely repealed, and let country squires 
live and die where they pleased. “Heaven knows that the 
present race of country Squires is not worth much solicitude, 
whether they live or dic—whether they play the fools in 
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the country or the sycophants in town; and itis horrible to 
think that for their amusement every village is to be habitu- 
ated to murderous offences. The journals of last week 
give us accounts of three very different occurrences ; and it 
is hardly possible to say which is most tobe lamented. The 
first given is the following. | 


‘ Poacners.—Several gentlemen in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield have been much z annoyed of late by the depredations 
of desperate bands of poachers. The woods of Sir Witham 
Pilkington, of Chivet, Godfrey Wentworth, Esq , of Woolley, 
and Charles W aterton, Esq., of Walton-hail, have been 
cleared ofa vast quantity of-game during the last and present 
weck. On Wednesday night, the last mentioned gentleman 
was placed in considerable personal danger. Being 
awakened by the report of guns in his plantations, he rose, 
dressed himself, and issued from the house, accompanied by 
his game-keeper and two other:men. Going into the woods; 
they heard several shots, and approached the quarter from 
whence they proceeded. Advancing close to the depredators, 
he found they consisted of eight or ten men, well armed, who 
knew him, and presented their guns, saying they were an 
overmatch for his force and would give him battle. His party 
was indifferently provided, having only three guns, one of 
which was known not to be charged, and the other two could 
not be relied upon. Mr. Waterton, and the gamckeeper, 
however, presented their pieces, and threatened to shoot the 
first man who stirred: the poachers likewise stood ready to 
fire. At length Mr. Waterton prudently determined not to 
incur the extreme hazard of an encounter with so unequal a 
force, and directed his men to retreat, still pointing their 
pieces atthe gang. Having got out of the reach of their fire, 
Mr. Waterton hastened to collect the villagers, and soon 
returned to the woods with twelve men, but the poachers had 
made off. It is sincerely to be hoped that the pernicious sys- 
tem of the game laws, which gives rise to these dangerous 


noctural prowlings, may be abolished in the next session 
of parliament.’ 


This -is the peasantry armed against the gentry. The 
poachers, however, shewed more forbearance than could 
have been expected. ‘Their lives, their liberties, were ou 


the hazard of the die; and men driven by impolitic enacte 
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ments to desperate measures, are not often so considerate. 


Now let us see how the gentry arm themselves against the 
peasantry, and the public at large :— 


‘AccipENT FRoM Sprinc Guns.—Tuesday fortnight, 
as a young man, waiter at the Angel inn, Ferrybridge, was 
returning home through ¢he woods at Stapleton, he missed his 
way, and unfortunately came in contact with the wires of a 
spring-gun, which immediately went off, and wounded him 
in a dreadful manner. The young man was immediately 
conveyed home, and is now in a fair way of recovery.’—Don- 


caster paper. 

This is called an accident, because a gentiemen set these 
spring guns; but what would it be called if a farmer were to 
set spring-guns in his grounds during the hunting season ? 
The phraseology would be strangely altered, and we should 
have the cry of murder raised against the lower orders, if 
they took such methods of punishing trespassers. The plac- 
ing of spring guns in gardens and other inclosures near dwell- 
ing houses, is clearly ¢/ega/, notwithstanding Mr. Justice 
Best’s aristocrat:cal opinion ; for no man can have a right to 
inflict a greater punishment upon an offender, than{the law 
would inflict for the offence.—But the extension of the prac- 
tice to setting them in woods and open grounds, into which 
any one may stray, is still more abominably unjust. The 
child creeping after birds’ nests—the solitary wanderer—the 
curious enquirer, may stumble upon spring guns, and be 
murdered, because a country gentleman prefers his phea- 
sants to his fellow creatures. 

What the protection of the game leads to, may be pretty 
well appreciated by our third instance, in which the details 
of a great “ slaughter day” are given, with some quaint re- 
marks from a well known character in Westminster, who has 
been abused for his brutality in getting up the amusements of: 
the cock-pit. We should like to hear ‘ the Rial Dook,” of 
any of the “‘ common Dooks,” answer him:—~ 
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‘To rnz HEDITER. 


Vestminster Pit, Sunday. 


‘Ser,—To day bein vat a Lawyer’s Clarke as cums to my 
Pit calls a ‘* die ease non” (by vich I suppose he means a 
day on vich my bear and bajjers has an easy time of it), I’ve 
mended the old pen as I rote all my former yepissels with, 
and have tuk it up to call yure attenshon to summit as I hay 
jest red in the Bishop’s paper. Here it is. 


‘‘Granv SHootine Party.—Friday se’nnight and Mon- 
day week were slaughtering days in the home coverts at Wher- 
sted Lodge, the seat of Lord Granville, near Ipswich. On 
Friday there were killed with guns, 2 partridges, 151 phea- 
sauts, 6 woodcocks, 70 hares, and 36 rabbits—total, 265. 
And on Monday, with 12 guns, 4 partridges, 433 pheasants, 
4 woodcocks, 320 hares, and 58 rabbits—total 819.—Grand 
total, 1,084. 


“ The following list has been handed to us, as containing 
the number of heads of game killed on Monday by the No- 
BLEMEN and GENTLEMEN respectively, It does not exactly 
correspond with the statement above, which we have no 
doubt is correct, but we suppose it included the wouNDED 
BIRDS, which were not picked up till the next day ! 


‘‘ Duke of York . . 128 How. Mr. Montague . 70 
Duke of Wellington 120 Hon. Mr. Ponsonby . 654 
Lord Granville . . 48 Hon. Mr. Arbuthnot . 26 
Hon. Mr. Greville . 120 Sir Robt. Harland, bart. 40 
Hon. Mr. DeRoos . 105 Rev. Mr. Capper . . 4! 
Jfion. Mr. Anson . . 8&8 oo 
Hon. Mr. Lamb . . 78 Total, 924” 


‘Vel, Ser, vat do you think of that? Theres 819 poor 
annemals kild in vun day, and 105 vounpEp;—* picked up 
in the voods the next day ;”—left to die of broken legs and 
vings !—And vat sort of annemals vas they, Ser ?—tame an- 
nemals, vat vas fed in ‘* the Home Coverts” till they vas as 
tame as barn dore fouls; pritty annemals, Ser, innocent an- 
nemals; annemals as feel as much as Mr. Martin. And 
hoo vas it as kild and vounded them, Ser ?—Vy a Rial Dook, 
a common Dook, a Lord, seven HonnoraBets, a Barrow- 
nite, and a Reverexp Minister of that religgon, vich Mrs. 
sry told vun of our chaps tuther day in Newgate, was a re- 
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deggon of kindness, of mercy, and of luv? And vy did they 
commit this ‘ slaughter?”—Vat vas there modiv for this 
butchery? Ile tell you, Ser.—P%eshure! great pleshure, 
Ser! There vas the pleshure of eatin afew of em; there 
vas the pleshure of laying rich people, as havvent got no 
** home coverts,” under the sort of Hobblegashon vich they 
think it to reseeve a present of game froma “Dook or a Lord 3 
there vas the pleshure of boastin about there shuting, and of 
countin the uumber as died at vunce, and the number as died 
by degrees in the voods; there vas the pleshure of /ettin the 
Rial Dook shute the most! that’s a pleshure as may be vurth 
sumthin sum day, and, last of all, there vas the pleshure of 
haying their names in: ‘the Newspaper. I dont say much of 
that, for its a pleshure to me, and yure very good to indulge 
me init. But I jest vant to ask Mr. Manrin vat he thinks 
of all this?) Ino he vont do nothin, but I vant to no vat he 
thinks? I jest vant to no vether he thinks there’s any jestice 








in his Hact of Parliament, vich settels a donkey-boy ina jif- 


fey, and lets all them Noss commit as much cruelty as ever 
they like? O Lord, O Lord, vata vurld this is! Here’s he 
as will be the Hed of the Law; here’s Dooks, Lords, Barrow- 
nites, and Honnorabels, all lew: -makers eamecluen: here's 
Parson-Magistrates, as upholds the laws and executes em, as 
preeches against cruelty, and sends a poor man to the mill 


for pickin up a ded hare vich has died of a mortificashun 
caused by vun of theér oun guns. | 


‘ Here’s a set of Rial, Nobel, Honnorabel, Vurthy, Rev- 
errent Gentlemen, goin ont to a ‘* slaughtering day in the 
home coverts” to kul 819 annemels, as never did em any 
harm, and to yound 105-more, a// for pleshure. And here 
is the Bishops Paper, vat rites for the shuvvels hats, and 
vat so often blackards “‘ the ignorant, cruel, feroshous, lowete 
orders,” publishin a fine boastin descripshion of the ‘ slaugh- 
tering day,” and calculatin the number as vas kild outrite, and 
the number as died of slow lingerin pain in the voods, and 


vas picked up the next day “ by ihe Noblemen and Gentle- 
mei !” 


‘ A happy new yeer to you, ser, and if you puts this in, 
youl be, as yushall, a frend to the Poor—Yure most obedient 
garyant to comm and, ‘CHARLEY EASTUP.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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Mr. Joseph Swann acknowledges the receipt of thirty shil- 
lings, asa New Year's Gift, or a substitute for a Twelfth 
Cake, from the Friends of Radical Reform at Leicester. 

Mr. Swann alee acknowledges the receipt of one pound, 
from the Birmingham Patriots’ Friend Society: and to all the 
parties he offers his most sincere thanks for their kind recol- 
lection of him. 

We had not noticed Sir T. Bevor’s call for a public meet- 
ing, on the 3d of March next, to place Mr. Cobbett in Par- 
liament, because we thought it an appeal toa public spirit 
that does not exist. There cannot be two opinions relative 
to the value of such a man in the House of Commons; but 
we do not see how it is possid/e he should get there, except 
through the medium of a popular election; “unless some bo- 
rough- -proprietor should feel the necessity, and place him 
there, in which case a meeting would be unnecessary. The 
ministry will give more to keep Mr. Cobbett out, than an 
body couéd to get him in, and the seat-sellers would deal 
with the best bidders. 


—= See ——t 
ABUSE OF MAGISTERIAL AUTHORITY. 
To G. Cnuetwynp, Esq, 
Chairman of the Magistracy, and representative of the 


town of Siafford. 
a —— 














Sir, 

There are some most disgraceful rumours in circulation, 
relative to a recent transaction in this county, in which 
yourself, and the magistracy in general, are said to be im- 
plicated. As Iam not now a Magistrate, I have no means 
of preventing abuses of authority proceeding from what 
should be the bench of justice; norcan I interfere with au- 
thority to protect the unfortunate inmates of a prison, from 
the tyranny of meaner minions of the law. But, although 
it has pleased his Majesty’s Ministers in gencral, and my 
good Lord Eldon in particular, to erase my vame from the 
commission of the peace, I still hold a rank and situation 


in the county, which not only authorises me to interfere in 
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cases that seem to bear the stamp of oppression, but which 


i imperiously call upon me to do so in behalf of my less for- 
tunate fellow-countrymen. 








f I therefore take the liberty of asking you a few questions, 
relative to the case of Mr. Charles Flint :— and I shall expect 
that you will ariswer them as becomes a Magistrate, a legis- 
lator, and aman. That I am somewhat late in putting these 
questions, you will attribute to my expectation that you 
would have felt it necessary to put forth a justification of 
your conduct, as it has been representtd by the public 
press ;* for I could not suppose a man, with the obliga- 
tions of senatorial and magisterial responsibility upon his 
| ‘shoulders, would have suffered such representations to re- 
main an hour uncontradicted, if they were not true. This 
‘Was MY opinion. And if there was no explanation due to 
the public, surely your own constituents, those whom you 
| affect to represent, had a mght to an explanation at your 
: hands. But since I have seen nothing in the shape of 





| defence, I am induced to come forward, and enquire into 

? the facts, that you may not shelter yourself under the 

{ pretence that it is mot your duty to reply to indefinite 
reports. : 

It is said, that you, as chairman of the sessions, with 

the concurrence of the rest of the magistracy present, have 

sentenced a respectable professtonal gentleman to three 

months hard labour at the ¢tread-mill; who had committed 

no other offence, than that of demanding from a constable 

a sightof the authority upon which he had arrested a client. 

I could not have believed this possible. When I read it, 

I thought the journalist was giving an imaginary case; and 

when I was compelled to believe there was some tru/h im 

it, 1 felt as indignantly as I have often done in perusing 

gross instances of perversion of the law to an instrument 





* See British Press of Jan. 5, 1824, 
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of private vengeance in forvign countries. I looked mo.t 
carefully over the reported evidence against Mr. Flint ; 
and I found none to warrant the conviction. I knew, how- 
ever, of what materials a sessions’ jury was composed ; and 
I did not wonder that they should look rather to the sum- 
ming up of the chairman than to the evidence of the 
witnesses. But [ did hope that, on the bench, there 
would have been discrimination and honour enough, to 
have made an accurate distinction in the case of Mr. Flint, 
who was present in his professional character, and who 
had an undoubted right to act as he did act, whatever 
custom may have determined the legal courtesy to be. 

I shall not enter into any detail of the evidence ; but had 
I beena Magistrate, I should have felt it my duty to have 
told the Jury, that there was no proof of riot against any 
of the prisoners; and that there was evidence to prove, that 
Mr. Charles Flint, instead of being riotous, had actually en- 
deavoured to repress the noise, which was tortured into riot.* 
I should have told the Jury, that it was not a licentious use 
of the tongue, nor a trifling indecorum of manners, that 
constituted a riot in England. We have grown wondrous 
delicate of late. When a respectable man, whether knave or 
fool, will swear that he is alarmed at the conduct of the mul- 
titude, the authorities exclaim, “a rioT! a riot!” and 
‘ away with them to prison!” Mr. Grattage gave you, Sir 
a very proper answer to your question as to whether he was 
disturbed in his own house by the noise.” Hetold you he 
was disturbed, but not alarmed; and it does not appear 
that any further mischief was done, or complained of, than 


keeping Charles Clarke, Esq., out of his bed an hour later 
than usual. 





Yet you, Sir, in your summing up of the evidence, are 


———— 





* Robert Jones, a constable, swears that Mr. Flint luld the people 
bo be quiet, and not to make a aoise, 
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made to say, that.“ it was scarcely possible to conceive & 
‘* more outrageous breach of the peace ;” and, in support of 
this, you refer to.Mr. Charles Clarke's evidence, calling him 
‘* a gentleman of fortune no ways connected with the par- 
“< ties.” Now, what was his evidence? He would not go 
to bed.at ten o'clock, his usual hour, because there was a 
noise! Why did you not point out also to the Jury, the de- 
claration of Mr. Grattage, who said, that although there 
Was a.noise, it did not alarm him? Did you find the rest- 
lessness of Mr. Clarke a better prop to a lame cause. 

I would also ask, why you coucurred in the opinion laid 
down by the Counsel, that ‘* the dispute between Cook and 
‘“¢ Jerningbam should be put out of the question.” You must 
have known that this could not have been correct, if you af- 
terwards made use of the language set down for you, viz.:— 
that you. (the Magistrates) ‘had considered the case, first 
‘‘ with reference to the duty which you owed to the defend- 
‘* ants;—-secondly, to the duty which you owed to the pub- 
‘(lic ;=-thirdly, with reference to the duty which you owed to 
‘‘ Sir G. Jerningham, the prosecutor ;—and lastly, with re- 
‘(ference to the duty which you owed to yourselves.” A 
plain. man might have thought the duty you owed to the pub- 
lic, included all the duty which was required to be perform- 
ed: and it is difficult to assign the particulars of your other 
duties to any creditable bearing on the case. 

Your duty to the prosecutor, to the defendants, and your- 
selves, was to administer strict justice between the partics. 
Was it, then, justice, to order the most degrading punish- 
ment that the law awards to the vilest felon, to be inflicted 
upon a professional gentleman; one who may hereafter rank 
even above the present all-powerful Magistrate, who has 
dared to inflict this insult upon his feelings, for an alleged 


offence, which, if fully proved, and ten times as aggravated, 


hag been hitherto considered by the law as sufficiently atoned 





| 
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for by imprisonment and fine, without the addition of mental 
and bodily torture. 











Your dutv to Sir Georee Ternincham evidently consisted 
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any of your colleagues, holders of any portion of the ancient 
Barony of Stafford, now claimed by “the Cooks?” Did 
you begin to fear for the ‘‘ consequences” of such proceed- 
ings towaids ‘ yourselves,” and “ others having lands ;”"— 
points you are reported as having pressed very earnestly 
upon the Jury, after having agreed that the cause of the al- 
leged riot was to be kept entirely out of view! 

I would further ask you forthe reason which yourself and 
your colleagues had for passing the same sentence upon Mr. 
Flint, as upon the others, when you also are made to state, 
that you ‘‘ found severad circumstances of mitigation in his 
case :"—-when you admit that he was there “ on business,” 
and “ did not come purposely to aid in the riot.” You had 
read the preamble of the trespass act to the Jury; and you 
had there found, that ‘* persons must assemble with a mutual 
intent to assist one another against all who shall oppose 
them,” before they can be legally accused of riet; yet you 
see Mr. Flint convicted of riot, and pass sentence upon him, 
allowing that he was there on business; and his business 
being to ascertain that his client, a prisoner on the charge 
of — was not unfairly dealt with. Js not this mon- 
strous, Mr. Chetwynd? But if the report of the proceed- 
ings be true, there is something more monstrous still; for 
you state, in the paper, that “ one little admonitory word 
from him might have prevented the occurrence!” Why, Sir, 
you have it upon oath, and upon the oath, too, of a consta- 
bie, one of the leading witnesses for the presecution that 
Mr. Flint did request the people to be quiet? What demon 


of inconsistency sat at your elbow, aud prompted you to 
No. 3, Vol. XII. 
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give utterauce to such contradictory nonsense? But I mut 


not yet believe you capable of this; and Iask, whether these 
monstrosities can be true. 





The worst of the questions, however, are yet to come. I 
have read of practices which almost led me to think that 
Bridle had been appointed Governor of Stafford gaol, and 
the Magistrates of Ilchester transferred to this county. Is it 
tine that Mr. Charles Flint, a respectable professional man, 
was not only sentenced to hard labour, but absolutely put 
upon the ¢read-mil/, under the sanction of the magistracy, 
with Mr. Chetwynd at its head. * 

Is it true, that Mr. Charles Flint was put upon the prison 
allowance of food, and prevented from supplying himself at 
his own expence, with any addition to it ? 

Is it true that Mr. Charles Flint fasted 40 hours, because 


his appetite could not brook the fare set before him ? 


Is it true that Mr. Charles Flint reported himself unwell to 
the Doctor of the prison, and that mo notice was taken of his 


-ceondition ? 


Is it true that Mr. Charles Flint was compelled to put on 
ihe prison dress ? 


Is it true, that when Mr. Charles Flint had prepared a 
statement of his treatment, that the governor, during the 


_ presence of the prisoner at chapel, sfole such statement, and 


deposited it in your hands, Mr. Chetwynd ? 

fs at true that Mr. C. Flint was afterwards deprived of pen, 
ink, and paper, that he might have no means left of making 
his family, and the higher authorities of his country, ac- 
quainted with his miserab'e condition? And is it further 
true, that his friends were denied access to him ? 

If these things are true, and they are broadly stated 
in a London journal, then is the county of Stafford as 





* T understand thal onry two have died at Staffurd, from the oper. 
ation of the tread-méli torture, 
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much disgraced as any county in England, not except- 














ing even Lancashire, Cheshire, and Somersetshire ; aud 
Mr. Chetwynd may take his station among the Traf- 
fords, the Hags, the Ethelstones, and the Warrens. I have 
put these questions publicly, because they demand a public 
answer :—and because my name has been erased from the 
list of the magistracy ; for had I been aMagistrate, I can 
have no hesitation in declaring that such abuses couLp 
NOT, sHoutp wot have occurred. I not might have 
been able to have shielded the parties from all the effects 
of passion and prejudice ; but they should not have been de- 
graded, they should not have been tortured, while I had 
stood by, armed with any power to restrain oppression. 
Those who were instrumental in depriving me of the power, 
are consequently parties to those outrages, if they have 
been perpetrated ; and it may be imagined that those who 
could perpetrate them, are not sorry to have had a trouble- 
some check upon their arbitrary propensities removed. % 

The Lord Lieutenant, it is publicly stated, has been de- 
feated, by yourself and friends, in an attempt to enquire into 
these circumstances; and that even the Home Secretary 
cannot prevail against the supreme authority of Mr. Chet- 
wynd, in Staffordshire. If this be correct, I can only the 
more regret that I was not in a condition to enter the list$ 
with you; for be assured, [ would have prevented these 
abuses, at whatever responsibility to myself. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Jan. 20, 1824. CHARLES WOLSELEY. 





COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
Thursday, Jan. 15. 
THE VISION OF JUDGMENT. 
The Court, at an early hour, was crowded to excess. Im- 
mediately after the Lord Chief Justice took his seat, the fol- 
lowing trial was called on: — 
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THE KING UV. JOHN HUNT. 

The following Jury were sworn?—Robert Rogers, Mat- 
thew Lloyd, Robert Cook, Richard Horsepool, and Charles 
Constable, Esqrs.—-Mr. ApoLtpuvus prayeda tales, and the 
following gentlemen answered to their names : —James 
Chambers, John Ironson, William Hussey, ‘thomas Jones, 
Thomas Beattice, George Edward Dalton, William Troagh, 
and William Elliott. 

Mr. Pattison opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Apotruvs, for the prosecution, commenced by say- 
ing, that the libel brought under the attention of the Jury 
was a libel on the memory of his late Majesty; the law of 
England protected the memory and the fame of the dead, as 
well as the peace, the security, and the rights of the living, 
The libel had all the bad qualities of the worst of libels—it 
was scurriious—it was false—it was disloyal—it was im- 
pious. It might be said, that a prosecution of a libel reflect- 
ing on the memory of the late King, and affecting the fecl- 
ings of the present Sovereign and of his family, ought to 
have been taken by the Attorney-General ; such an argument 
might be expected from a quarter where it was more an ob- 
ject to throw censure upon the conduct of the opposite party, 
than to vindicate the conduct of themselves; with that he 
had nothing to do. The Jury knew that there were many 
eases affecting his Majesty, affecting his family, which the 
Law Officers of the Crown might have reasons not to prose- 
cute; but were the loyal subjects of his Majesty to be bound 
up in silence ?—had they no right to fecl—and feeling, had 
they not a right to complain ? The question for the Jury 
was, had the de fendant the opportunity of a fair trial ~-had 
he an opportunity of making his defence? In the first place, 
no criminal information had been filed against the defendant ; 
jiis case, in the first instance, had been submitted toa Grand 
Jury; next, he had not to meet and to oppose on his trial 
the great weight, the power and talents of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral. An humble advocate was sclected to state the case 
for the prosecution, whilst the defendant wisely retained a 
geutle man of great learning and talents. Again, there was 
another advantage at the side of the defendant; had the At- 
horsey -Aseuetan brought forward the case, he would have the 

right of reply, even though no witnesses might be examined 
for the defendant: if, as he suspected tt might turn ont, 
that the defendant would abstain from going lato evi- 
dence,: his advocate would have the last word. These 
were no slight adyantages--he-neticed them to shew that 
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= defendant had no just cause of complaint on the ground 
f the present not being a Crown sik nareeageob If the per- 
sons who had felt it their duty to institute that prosecution 
should turn out to be mistaken in their views —if the learned 
Advocate of the defendant should be able to shew that they 
had fallen into a mistak KG, 2 and that the articye in question was 
not a libel, grossly reflecting on the memory of the late King, 
no man “< ld more hear til ¥ rejoice at the oe ition than 
himself. fhe Jury were aware that his me Alajesty, King 
George iIt., died in the year 1820, after a war of unexampled 
length had been recent! y conc luded. Before his death he was 
fall of sufferings and | ~ rmities; hehad been deprived of his 
faculties; he was old he was blind, he had been deprived 
of the use of that understa inding which ha d been solong an 
ornaumené to his country, anda beneft to his — Such 
was the calamitous state of his late Mates sty, when the hand 
of death put a period to his eartaly suflerings; and such 
were the distressing points which ihe libelier selected for 
heartless ridicule aud atrocious calumnies. Tlie pubiication 
in question was commenced early in the year res it was 
rote rat ont under the title of the Liberal; Verse and Prose 
from the South. It assumed a popular title—a name calcu- 
ated to conciliate the favour of every individual whose feel- 
ings were supposed to run in the right course; but he hbe- 
lieved that, on a more near examination, the title Zideral 
would be found, in the opinion of the sound, the loyal, and 
the moral part of the community, not so deserving. About 
150 years ago, “ Libertine” was used to express the charac- 
ter of a man adveree to religion, indifferent to morals, and 
unrestrained in conduct; such was the picture of a “ Libe- 
ral” 159 years ago, and such, with little variation, did it 
now turn outto be. The Liberals of the South kindly came 
forward to elevate the imaginations, to improve the morals, 
and to correct the understanding of the people of England; 
and it was fit that it should be known that the publication 
was sent forth by men to whom distance gave security, and 
whom indifference to character made brave; they were out 
of the hands of the law; they therefore were not restrained 
from attacking the feelings of the living, or from ransacking 
the sepulchres ¢ of the dead. The libel he complained of was 
put forth in the shape of a Poem, called the Viszon of Judg- 
sycité. In that poem, the author assumes and represents 
wires elf to be at the gates of heaven, and the transactions 
which he pretended to have witnessed there he described 


Wilh @ degree of levity und of ue ety which was really as- 
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tonishing ; he fancied himself almost in the presence of his 
Creator, and he assumed a tone fit only for a pot-house revel, 
and which would certainly disgrace the company of anv gen- 
tleman. He could not, had not this poem met the public 
eye—he could not have believed that any English writer— 
any enlightened man who could boast of the freedom of his 
country—any man who had ever heard of Christianity— 
would, as it were, on the very floor of heaven, treat with 
Jicentious levity those awful things under which the mighty 
Muse of Milton had crouched—such rashness, such impiety, 
aiforded an apt illustration of a line of one of our poets :— 





‘ And fools rush in where Angels fear to tread.” 


The Learned Gentleman next proceeded to animadvert on 
the poem. ‘The poem opened with the following passage :-~ 


“‘ Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 
So little trouble had been given of late; 

Not that the place by any means was full, 
But since the Gallic era, ‘ eighty-eight,’ 

The devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull, 
And ‘a pull altogether,’ as they say 
At sea—which drew most souls another way. 


The angels were all singing out of tune | 
And hoarse with having litile else to do, 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon, 
Or curb a runaway young star or two, 
Or wild colt of comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o’ef the ethereal blue, 
Splitting some planet with his playful tail, 
As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 


The guardian seraphs had retired on high, 
Finding their charges past all care below ; : 
Terrestrial business fill’d nought inthe sky 
Save the recording angel’s black bureau 
Who found indeed the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe, 
That he had stripp'd off both his wings in quills, 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 


His business so augmented of late years, 

That he was forced, against his will, no doubt 
(Just like these cherubs, ‘éarthly ministers) 

Por some resyurce te turn himself about, 
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And claim the help of bis celestial peers, 
To aid him ere he should he quite worn out 
By the increased demand for his remarks ; 


Six angels and twelve saints were named his clerks. 








This was a handsome board—at least for Heaven : 
And yet they had even then enough to do, 
So many conquerers’ cars were daily driven, 
So many kingdoms fitted up anew ; 
Each day too slew its thousands six or seven, 
Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw their pens down in divine discust—- 
The page was so besmear’d with bluod and dust.” 


After this, one of the parties present is made to give the 
following account of lis Majesty :— 


‘Tn the first year of freedom’s second dawn 
Died George the Third; although no tyrant, one 
Who shielded tyrants, till each sense withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor external sun: 
A better farmer ne’er brush’d dew from lawn, 
A worse King never left realm undone ! 
He died !—but ‘left his subjects still behind, 
One half as mad—and t’other no less lind: 


He died !—his death made no great stir on earth ; 
His burial made some pomp; there was profusion 
Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth 
Of aught but tears—save those shed by collusion ; 
For these things may be bought at their true worth’: 
Of elegy there was the due infusion— 
Bought also; and the torches, cloaks, and banners, 
Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners, 


Form’d a sepulchral melo-drame. Of all 
The fools who flock’d to swell or see the show, 
Who cared about the corpse? The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe, 
There throbb’d not there a thought which piere’d the pall : 
And when the gorgeous coffin was laid low, 
It seem’d the mockery of hell to fold - 
The rottennes of eighty years in gold.” 


Such was the account—such the observations of the wri- 
ter on the character, the sufferings and death of a Sovereigr, 
who had been justly called the father of his people. The 
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poem weut on to describe the bustle that took place on the 


appearance of George III.; after which the Arch-angel is re- 
preseated as requiring to know if any person had any accu- 
sation: to make against him? Upon which Satan prefers his 
complaint as follows :— 


«¢ «He came to his sceptre, young; he leaves it, old: 
Look to the state in which he found his realm, 
And left it; and his annals too behold, 
How to a minion first he gave the helm; 
How grew upor his hearta thirst for gold, 
The beggar’s vice, which can but overwhelm 
The meanest hearts; and for the rest, but glance 
Thine eye along America and France! 


Tis true, he was a tool from first to last; 
(I have the workmen safe); but as a tool 
So lethim be consumed! T'rom out the past 
Of ayes, since mankind have known the rule 
Of monarchs—from the bloody rolls amass'd 
Of sin and slaughter—from the Ceesar’s school, 
‘Take the worst pupil ; and produce areign 
More drench’d with gore, more cumber’d with the slain ! 


He ever warr'd with freedom and the free: 

Nations as men, home subjects, foreign foes, 
So that they utter’d the word ‘ Liberty ”’ 

Found George the Third their first opponent. Whose 

History was ever stain’d as his will be 

With national and individual woes ? 

. ¥ grant his household abstinence ; I grant 

His neutral virtues, which most monarchs want; 


i know he was a constant consort ; own 

He was a decent sire, and middling lord. 
All this is much, and most upon a throne; 

As temperance, if at Apicius’ board, 
Js more than at an anchorite’s supper shown. 

I grant him all the kindest can accord ; 
And this was well for him, but not for those 
Millions who found him what oppression chose. 


The new world shook him off; the old yet groans 
_ Beneath what he and his prepared, if not 
Completed : he leaves heirs on many thrones 
To all his vices, without what begot 
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~ Compassion for him—his tame virtues ; drones 

Who sleep, or despots who have now forgot 
A lesson which shall be re-taught them, wake 


Upon the throne of earth ; but let them quake! 











Five millions of the primitive, who hold 
The faith which makes ye great on earth, implored 
A part of that vast all they he ld of old,— 
‘Freedom to worship—not alone your Lord, 
Michael, but you, and you, Saint Peter! Cold 
Must be your soul, if you have not abhorr'd 
The foe to Catholic participatlon 
Tn all the license of a Christian nation. 


True! he allow'd them to pray God; but as 

A consequence of prayer, refiaed the law 
Which would have placed them upon the same base 

With those who did not hold the saints in awe.’ 
But here Saint Peter started from his place, 

And cried, ¢‘ You may the prisoner withdraw : 
Kre Heaven shall ope her portals to this Guelf, 
While I am guard, may I be damn’d inyself!’” 


After reading these passages, the Learned Gentleman pro- 
cecded to say, that he thought the Jury could not have the 
smallest doubt of the publication being a gross libel. 

Mr. Adolphus proceeded to call his witnesses 

John Purdon said, that on the 2d of December, 1822, he 
saw the defendant, John {{unt, and bought the Liberal of 
him. 

Witness—I can’t tell whether Mr. Murray is attorney. for 
the Constitutional Association; I believe he is; I have not, 
that I remember, been employed to buy a book called 
 Southey’s Vision of Judgment.” Ihave-read part of that 
book. | 

The Lord Chief Justice wished Mr. Scarlett to point out a 
passage. 

Mr. Scarlett read the passage.—(Asmodeus carrying 
Southey up.) 

Witness—I never read that, nor heard Mr. Murray read it. 

Mr. Scarlett next read Stanza 102 :— 


“He ceased (Southey) and drew forth an MS; and no 
Persuasion on the partof devils, or saints, 

Or angels, now could stop the torrent ; so 
We read the first three lines of the contents; 
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But at the forth, the whole spiritual show 

Had vanished, with variety of scents, 
Ambrosial and: sulphureous, as they sprang 
Like lightning, off from his ‘ melodious twang.” 





Witness—I never read it or heard Murray read it. Idon’t 


know that the poem was written in ridicule of Southey’s 
poem. 


Mr. Scarlett then desired the whole to be read, though he 
regretted to have his Lordship detained so long. 


Mr. Abbot here read the whole of the poem. The follow- 


ing description of Mr. Southey’s address excited much 
laughter :— 


“ He said—(I only give the heads)—he said, 
He meant no harm in scribbling ; ’twas ‘ei way 
Upon all topics ; ‘twas, besides, his bread, 
-Of which he buttered both sides; *twould delay 
Too long the assembly (he was pleased todread) . 
And take up rather more than a day, 
To name his works ; he would but cite a few--- 
‘Wat Tyler’—*‘ Rhymes on Blenheim’—* Waiciloo.’ 


He had written praises of a regicide ; 
He had written praises of all kings whatever ; 
He had written for republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than ever; 
For pantisocracy he once had cried 
' Aloud, ascheme less moral than ‘twas clever; 
Then grew a hearty anti-Jacobin— 
. Had turned his coat-—-and would have turned his skin. 


He had sung against all battles, and again 

-In their high praise and glory; he had called 
Reviewing ‘ the ungentle craft,’ and then 

Became as base a critic as ere crawled — 
Fed,, paid, and pampered by the very men 

By whom his muse and morals had been maul'd : 
He had written much blank verse and blanker prose, 
And more of both than any body knows. 


He kad written Wesley's life: —here turning round 
To Satan, ‘Sir, I'm ready to write yours, 

‘In two octavo volumes, nicely bound, 
‘With notes and preface, ail that most allures 
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‘The pious purchaser; and there’s no ground 
‘ For fear, for | can choose my own reviewers ; 
‘So let me have the proper documents, 
¢ That I may add y r otl ints,” 
iat i may add you to my other saints, 
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Mr. Scanverr next rose to address the Jury, and spoke 
nearly as follows :—My Learned Friend (Mr. Adolphus) has 
thought fit to say the Advocate for the defendant possessed 
creat talents. If I had talents, I would be happy to exert 
them, in order to expose to ridicule, to contempt and indig- 
nation, this shameful prosecution and the authors of it. I 
never expected to hear it gravely urged in a Court of Justice, 
that a man was guilty of a libel for speaking his sentiments 
respecting the conduct and character of a deceased Mc- 
narch, In expressing my conception of the law, as affecting 
the present case, 1 solemnly assure you, that] do consider 
this indictment as a disgrace to the records of a Court of Jus- 
tice. The law of England holds what is called a libel cri- 
minal, because it tends toa breach of the peace. Attacks 
upon the character of individuals tend to a breach of the 
peace, because they tend to excite the desire of vengeance 
in the breast of the offended individual; a desire which is 
inconsistent with the blessings of civilized society. On this 
ground stands the law of libel; but calumnies against a 
reigning Monarch cannot be held-a libel, because no man 
can suppose that the Sovereign will break his own peace.— 
The law of libels differs as it affects the Sovereign and the 
subject. The Sovereign is entitled to the respect, to the at- 
tachment, to the dutiful obedience of his subjects. Any at- 
tempt to-insult the Sovereign, or to degrade him, is, by the 
Jaw of the land, held to be sedition, not because it is calcu- 
Fated in his breast to excite revenge, but because it tends to 
weaken that attachment, on the part of his subjects, upon 
which the regal power, and indeed the Government, depends. 
My Learned Friend has told you, that the law of England 
protects the fame of the dead, not on account of the dead, 
but of the living—it does so—and for this reason, that if an 
man falsely and maliciously attacks the memory of the dead, 
he is likely to aggravate the feelings and to excite revenge 
in the hearts of his surviving friends ; hence the case, with 
respect to libels on the dead, falls under the definition al- 
ready given, that the conduct of the writer tends to a breach 
of the peace. But can it be said that the same rule will ap- 
ply in the case of the Sovereign? J hope I shall never live 
to see the day, when it shall be maintamed, in a Court of 
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Justice, that observations on a deceased are to be held as & 
libel on the living Monarch; because, whenever a doctrine 
of that kind ‘shall be acted on, there will be an end to free 
Opinion—to the truth of history—to the most enlightened 
and the best principles on which social institutions are 
founded. It is of the greatest importance to the liberties, to 
the well-being of society, that the acts and the conduct of 
the Monarch’s reign should be freely examined, without 
favour and without partiality. However he may command 
respect whilst living, it is of the utmost importance, that 
when he dies, the opinions of the times, for good or fur bad, 
should be freely pronounced. Shall it be said that the his- 
torian of his actions—if he dare to say any thing of a late 
King that may be offensive to the feelings of his successor, 
shall be guilty of a crime ?—if so there must be an end to 
historical truth ; it may be the duty of an honest historian 
to state what may be extremely offensive and extremely 
distressing to the feelings of the reigning Sovereizn, and yet 
it may be extremely true; but if itbe held acrimeto state 
the truth, history must cease—truth will be disregarded, and 
nothing will be written but what may be considered pleasing 
to the Sovereign. l remember an observation made by the 
greatest ancient historian. ‘* There was not (said Tacitus) 
in the time of Augustus—wanting bright geniuses to describe 
the events of the reign, but adulation prevented them.” 
Shall this be said of our country, and shall the verdict of a 
British Jury bethe cause of it?’—forbid it every feeling that 
is dear to an English and a free heart. I shall not here give 
any Opinion upon political events or political men, my private 
Opinion is not a subject for your consideration, but this I may 
say, that his present Majesty, with a forbearance which is 
without example, is still surrounded by the advisers and the 


‘counsellors of his father—the advisers of his present Ma- 


jesty were raised to station and to power by the late Sove- 
reign; if there be any persons living to whom his memory 
must ve dear, who ought to resist any attack on his Royal 
name, undoubtedly the present Ministers are the men. The 
Attorney-General, who may fairly be considered the best 
judge of the subject, he takes no part in tbe prosecution. 
The whole is left on the shouiders of Mr. Murray. Gen- 
tlemen, it is not because this is the case that I call for your 
verdict, but I use the argument to show that no man of 
letters, no statesman, and no man of high station has put the 
construction on this poem which Mr. Murray, the attorney, 
has putuponit, Who is Mr. Murray? tie has brought 
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into Court what was never prosecuted before. With all re- 
spect fora Jury, Ido not consider the character of a de- 
aa being, or a criticism upon a poem, a iit subject fora 
Jury. Mr. Murray may be a judge of the merits of an at- 
torney, but he knows nothing cf the merits of a statesman, 
aking, ora poet, and he evidenily understands not a word 
of this ‘poem, I deny, in the strongest manner, that it isa 
crime in any man to “ intend to have it believed that a de- 
ceased king was abad king, was guilty of misrule, or was 
a protector ‘of tyrants.” If this be a libel, then to say any 
thing of the orandfather or ancestor of the King, is a libel. 
Gentlemen, ‘his present Majesty is descended from Richard 

he Third. We all know that Shakspeare has described 
Richard as atyrant and a murderer. Is this to be consi- 
dered a libel? Does his Majesty consider itso? No, Gen- 
tlemen ; the King would witness the representation of that 
play with the pleasure and delight which it 1s calculated to 
create. His Majesty is also descended from King James the 
First. Yet the author of Waverly, describes that Monarch 
in a light the most ridiculous and the most contempiible. 
Why does not Mr. Murray prosecute that?—(A daugh.)— 
Does Mr. Murray know that there was sucha King as Henry 
the Eighth ?—(A daugh.)—Does he know that no historian 
can write the history of his reign without describing and con- 
demning his tyrannical condu et—tyrannical to his subjects— 
to his friends—to his wives? Docs Mr. Murray know any 
thing of the transactions of a much later period—has he 
heard of Lord W aldegrave’s Memoirs, who was tutor to the 
Jate King? Tas he read the Memoirs of Horace Walpole ? 
Has he read the account of the death of George I1.? I 
believe not—I1 believe he knows nothing about them, and 
that his ignorance may be considered the best excuse for 
this monstrous prosecution. Gentlemen, it is made a grave 
charve against my client, that the author of the publication 
for which he has been prosecuted by Mr. Murray, would cause 
it to be believed, that those who attended the funeral 
of his late Mujesty did not lament his death. It is 
not for me to say whether those who attended the funeral 
of his Majesiv were affected to tears; if history is to be be- 
lieved, there are not so many found to lament the death of a 
King, asto compliment his successor. I remember that 
W hen Ministers were summoned to attend his funeral, the 
universal opinion was, that they would not continue in ofhiee 
four-and-tweuty hours. If it was their opinion, 1 have no 


duubt but that they set off with heavy y hearts—that they eon- 
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sidered the event truly melancholy, and shed abundant tears 
over the grave of their former master. It is stated in the in- 
dictment, that my client intended to cause it to be believed, 
that his late Majesty wasa bad King, guilty of misconduct, 

and a protector of tyrants, thereby to disquiet the minds 
and destroy the comfort and happiness of the King, and the 
other descendants of the Royal Family. Gentlemen, what 
is the meaning of a bad King? A bad King is not necessa- 
rilyabad man. A bad King is one who pursues a line of 
policy which must lead to the injury of his subjects. Now 
May it not happen—has it not happened—that the policy 
pursued by one Monarch has been decidedly opposed to the 
Opinions of another—that the views, the opinion s, and the 
public conduct of the heir apparent to the throne have been 
decidedly hostile to the policy pursued by the reigning mo- 
narch? To pursue a system o ae govern unwiscly, 
may be said, that wheu he disappeared from the scene, that 
the historian of his times was to be branded asa libeller, and 
punished through the verdict of a Jary? Mr. Scarlett then 
took a review of the leading circumstunces of the late reign, 
and added—The historian has a right to say, and will say, 
that though George III. possessed ‘all the virtues which could 
adorn a private station, yet the events of his reign, as the 

must be recorded in history, were full of war, full of cala- 
mity, full of blood, and full of slaughter. Loss of the 
fairest portion of the empire—the humiliating ackuowled¢- 
ment of the independence of those who were proud to be our 
subjects—200 millions expended in the contest, and G00 
more in the war which arose out of it—taxes raised to a de- 
gree which no man could ever have imagined—the [iabeas 
Corpus Act suspended, I am afraid to say how often, and 
all the safeguards by which the liberties of Enclishmen are 
protected taken away: these are the distin, suishing features 
which mark the reign of George IIT. ; these are the blessings 
by which that period is characterised. Every man who is 
acquainted with the constitution of this country, knows that 
the acts of the King, during his life-time, are in eifect the 
arts of his Ministers, and that he is not personally responsi- 
“ple for them. Whatever a King of England does amiss du- 
ring his life-time, is, by intendment of law, done by the 
advice of his Ministers ; ; they are the only responsible per- 
sons, and are therefore the only proper obj cts of attack. 

Such, however, is the fate of Kings, that though their per- 
sonal conduct is shielded from attack by the law during their 
life-time, posterity assumes the right of doing retmbuuve 
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justice, and ascribes to monarchs themselves the glories and 
the misfortunes of their reigns. 1 presume you all know 
that Mr. Robert Southey is our Poet Laureat. Heis charged 
with having changed his politics and opinions, and with 
having at different times lauded and vilified the same persons, 
whether justly or not I will not pretend to say. Every man 
who reads and examines the literatute of the day, must be 
aware that this personage, shortly after the death ‘of his late 
Majesty, wrote a poem which he called the Vision of Judg- 
ment, in English hexameter, and he represents George the 
Third as brought to the portals of Heaven in the very same 
way as in the poem of which my Learned Friend has com- 
plained. Mr. Southey introduces the Almighty himself as a 
personage in the drama, in a style and versification whichtis 
an calculated to offend a correct and fastidious taste. 

e have God the Father and God the Son introduced in the 
test s hobbling hexameters. The King is bronght before 
the Heavenly presence, and the Father of Lies makes an ac- 
cusation against him, which he endeavours to support by 
calling two witnesses, Wilkes and Junins, the very same 
witnesses who are also introduced in Lord Byron's poem. 
It is impossible to read Lord Byron’s poem without seeing 
that it is intended to lash the servility and adulation displayed 
in the poem of the Laureat, by showing how the same sub- 
ject might be treated by men of opposite political opinions. 
I regret my inability to give adequate expression to the strong 
feelings which I entertain on the subject of this prosecution. 
J declare most conscientiously, that I never before happened 
to be engaged in a cause in which I feft that the ground upon 
which I stood was more delicate; while Iam sensible, at the 
same time, of the imperious necessity of declaring my strong 
conviction, that the attempt to convict the author or pub- 
lisher of this poem, on the ground of its being a libel on his 
late Majesty, is most impertinent and ridiculous, and that it 
ought to be met with by no other sentiments, on your part, 
than those of contempt and indignation. 

The Lorp Cuier Justice, having stated the nature of 
the indictment, said the Jury would see that the charge was 
of a comprehensive nature. Hehad no hesitation in saying, 
that a publication tending to disturb the mind of living indi- 
viduals, and to bring them into contempt and disgrace by 


reflecting upon persons who were dead, was an offence 


against the law. ‘he Jury were released from any conside! = 


ation of how far it was competent, when the grave had 
closed over a deceased Monarch, for any man to discuss his 
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character and conduct. The question was only, whether the 
publication in question was defamatory of his late Majesty, 
and calculated to disquiet the mind of his present Majesty, 
and to bring his descerdants into disgrace, contempt, and 
scandal. The prosecution was instituted by a private indivi- 
dual: by the laws of the country this was permitted; he 
thought this principle was highly favourable to the public li- 
berties. The poem was of considerable length, and the 
Counsel for the defendant had thought right to have the 
whole of itread. The whole being read, he should be want- 
ing in his duty if he did not declare his abhorrence at the 
tone of impiety which pervaded it. Whether a similar tone 
pervaded another poem which had been alluded to, he did 
notknow. He could not say that it was unknown to him by 
means of extracts; but he had no great leisure, and his taste 
had been formed in so severe a school, that he soon laid them 
both aside as equally unworthy in a literary point of view.— 


‘There was another stanza, in which 


¢ . A thirst for gold, 
The beggar’s vice,” 


occurred; and the following stanra, ‘‘ From the Cesar’s 
school,” seemed to contain allusions, not to the events of his 


reizn, but tohis personal character and conduct. fn the con- 
clusion he said— 


‘¢ A}l that I saw in the confusion 
Was, that King George slipped into heaven.” 


The Jury would consider, whether this was intended to do 
away what had been said before. ‘They would examine whe- 
ther the tendency of the paem was to taint, disgrace, and 
villify the fame of the late King; and whether it was caleu- 
lated to disturb and disquict the mind of the present King, 
and to bring him and others into public scandaland disgrace. 
Human society was so constituted, that theshonour and dig- 
nitv of a father was connected with that of a son; and there 
was no son who must not be disturbed and disquieted by im- 
putations on his father. If, therefore, the Jury considered 
this publication of that character, it would follow, that its 
effects must be to bring the son into scandal and disgrace. 
But they would let their decision, in any case, be the result 
of their conviction. 

The Jury then retired; and having been absent nearly half 
an hour, returned, with a verdict of Guilty against the de- 
fendant. 
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